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FLORAL MORPHOLOGY. 

Praktikum fur morphologische and systematische 

Botanik. By Dr. Karl Schumann. Pp. viii + 6io. 

(Jena : Gustav Fischer, 1904.) Price 13 marks. 

HE morphology of the flower, although an 
important item in the curriculum of the advanced 
student of botany, is not infrequently compressed into 
a period quite insufficient for obtaining a knowledge 
of more than a few cohorts or families. But the 
relegation of this branch of botany to an uncertain 
stage is easily explained, since, as a course for train¬ 
ing students, and this is the first object of a scientific 
curriculum, floral morphology does not offer the same 
scope as vegetative anatomy or physiology. Never¬ 
theless, the art of discovering all the essential points 
of a flower is by no means easily acquired, while the 
ability to distinguish between critical genera and 
orders requires intuition, based upon experience and 
practice. 

Dr. Schumann has prepared his book, in the first 
instance, for botanists who are dependent upon their 
own unaided efforts, thereby providing for that large 
class of enthusiasts who can only devote their leisure 
time to botany; but he had also in view the much 
higher object of leading those who use his book on 
to the plane, if not to the work, of systematists, and 
the final chapters deal with determination of species 
and the essentials of floral monographs. 

The book contains two courses, of which the first 
is the easier, but it includes certain types, such as 
Phaseolus and Iris, which require some experience to 
explain thoroughly; the arrangement is according to 
the order of flowering. There are approximately 130 
types of flowers, most of them common varieties, or 
easily obtainable, and these represent about 80 orders, 
which are, for the greater part, indigenous to Europe. 
There is a natural tendency to form a misleading con¬ 
ception of the importance of those orders which pre¬ 
ponderate in the flora of one’s own country, and for 
this reason it would have been advantageous to include 
representatives of more exotic orders, but since the 
aim of the author has been to present specific instances 
of floral variation and not systematic types, the choice 
seems to be very suitable. The keynote to the book 
lies in the author’s inspiring enthusiasm for the study 
of foliar and floral morphology, and those who use 
the book will regret that Dr. Schumann did not 
live to see it completed. To Dr. Max Giirke was 
entrusted the responsibility of completing the book and 
of seeing it through the press. The discussion of each 
type includes general foliar arrangement, branching, 
inflorescence, flora! parts, and methods of pollin¬ 
ation, and each chapter has been made self-complete; 
in addition the author has contrived in a number of 
cases to derive from the specimen an illustration of 
some special theoretical point; thus the examination 
of the pine and fir cones introduces phyllotaxis, the 
balsam flower leads to the consideration of empirical 
diagrams, and the origin of double flowers is discussed 
in the case of the chrysanthemum. In dealing with 
questions for which different explanations have been 
offered, Dr. Schumann has carefully avoided dogmatic 
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leaves it to the student to form his own conclusions. 
There are several allusions to the rules of botanical 
nomenclature adopted in various countries, and the 
author inclines towards English practice in the matter; 
but the instances which he quotes, e.g. Succisa 
pratensis and Ampelopsis hederacea, are not the names 
adopted in the Kew lists for the plants in question. 
Mention is made of the botanical congress which will 
be held in Vienna this year, when the subject will be 
again under discussion. 

It has hitherto been a difficulty to obtain a thoroughly 
trustworthy and full presentation on the subject of 
floral morphology except in Eichler’s “ Blutendia- 
gramme ”—copies of which are few and expensive— 
so that teachers and students will do Well to note this 
book, since it contains a number of careful analyses 
of every-day types with a particularly clear account of 
inflorescences and bracts, and it may therefore be used 
for reference to confirm or correct the deductions based 
upon personal examination. The illustrations were 
drawn by Dr. Schumann’s daughter, and these, like 
the descriptions, may well be taken as models which 
the student should emulate. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF LAWN TENNIS. 
Lawn Tennis. By J. Parmly Paret. Edited by 
Caspar Whitney. American Sportsman’s Library. 
Pp. xiv + 419. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1904.) Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

Great Lawn Tennis Players: their Methods 
illustrated. By George W. Beldam and P. A. 
Vaile. Pp. xxix4-403- (London: Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1905.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

N the first of the above books we have an ex¬ 
cellently illustrated and interesting volume 
dealing with the early history, development, and 
present condition of lawn tennis, the author having 
produced a treatise which will be heartily welcomed 
bv all lovers of this healthy game. 

The author quite rightly deals only with the play 
of those who have attained a very high order of 
execution, and are past masters as regards the 
manipulation of a rapidly moving ball. A plan of 
campaign, quick decision, and still quicker action on 
the part of the player are necessary for success, and 
when these are accompanied by accuracy of execu¬ 
tion, steadiness, easiness of style, and good condi¬ 
tion, greater achievement is attained. Modern lawn 
tennis is undoubtedly a combination of skill arid 
science of a high order, and the reader will find 
described in these pages the different ways in which 
well-known players employ these fundamental 
desiderata. By an ingenious application of photo¬ 
graphy it has been possible to record the start, stroke, 
and finish of individual strokes on one plate, to 
illustrate the positions of the body, hand, wrist, and 
racket during the movement. Many illustrations of 
this kind are given, serving as valuable guides to 
correct action. Numerous other snapshots of posi¬ 
tions of play taken singly or on three plates with 
brief intervals form a special feature of this volume. 
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statements, and, as a rule, gives the arguments, but 
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The physiological side of the game is not lost sight 
of, and is dealt with by the author in three short 
chapters, while Part iv. is devoted to “ lawn tennis 
encyclopaedia,” containing much miscellaneous in¬ 
formation useful to players, including a bibliography 
of the literature on the subject, which, by the way, 
is very considerable. 

The volume concludes with an account of the 
history and growth of the game of lacrosse, by- 
William Harvey Maddren. 

The very complete index adds considerably to the 
utility of this publication, which should form a 
welcome addition to any sportsman’s library. 

In the second of these volumes, which is the com¬ 
bined work of Messrs. G. Beldam and P. A. Vaile, 
we have another valuable contribution to the 
literature of lawn tennis. Mr. Beldam presents us 
with 229 of his action photographs, all of which are 
here beautifully reproduced. In his book on “ Great 
Golfers ” he showed how much could be learnt by 
closely studying action-photographs, and in the 
present volume on great lawn tennis players a 
similar attempt is rewarded with equal success in 
spite of the greater difficulties involved, since both 
player and ball are in rapid motion. The photo¬ 
graphs here given are not casual snapshots, but taken 
specially to illustrate the positions occupied by- 
players for particular strokes. Mr. Vaile, writes, so 
to speak, round these pictures, and in bis breezy and 
straightforward style points out which in his estima¬ 
tion are the good or bad points. This author is of 
the opinion that the true science of the game is but 
dimly appreciated in this country, and it is his main 
endeavour throughout these pages to indicate in 
which direction progress can be made. The lawn 
tennis reader will find, therefore, much to think over 
in these pages, and particular attention is drawn to 
the first chapter, in which the racket, per se, and the 
methods of holding it are discussed. Mr. E. G. 
Meers contributes an interesting chapter on “ Ad¬ 
vanced Tactics of the Single Game,” while “ The 
Half-Volley ” is treated by Mr. G. A. Caridia. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

I'few Streets: Laying Out and Making Up. Bv 
A. Tayler Allen. Pp. 175. (London : The Sanitary- 
Publishing Company, Ltd.) 3s. net. 

This is not the sort of book that anyone but a proof¬ 
reader could read straight through, not even a 
reviewer or a surveyor or architect, for whom 
especially it is written. This statement is not made 
by way of disparagement, quite the reverse, and the 
author would be the first to agree to it. 

In these days, with a multiplicity of petty and of 
local bye-laws and regulations, ail put "together 
primarily and ostensibly to prevent scamping of 
different kinds, but often, and the more so the more 
petty the authority, used as weapons to compel public 
spirited parties to go to unnecessary and extravagant 
expense so that the members of the petty body or 
their friends may be the more prosperous, it is above 
all essential that the surveyor or architect or engineer 
or even private individual, who has occasion to make 
a new street or a cottage or a side-walk or a retro¬ 
spective drain should act warily, and have before him 
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the several acts and bye-laws that regulate or hamper, 
as the case may be, the particular work he has in 
hand. The author, judging by this, and by the titles 
of his previous works, seems to be a good Samaritan 
and to take pleasure in pointing out the numerous 
pitfalls that must be avoided by the man who would, 
if possible, live at peace. The present book is 
largely filled with a recitation of laws and of district 
council requirements which no one would wish to 
read unless under compulsion. The latter part con¬ 
tains examples of work in very full detail and with 
illustrations. 

However, the author has not, as might have been 
expected, lost all interest in the progress of his subject 
in wrestling with these dismal details. For instance, 
on p. 2 he says :— 

“ The author is one of a few surveyors who believe 
that all wide carriageways (where traffic is consider¬ 
able), should have the channel in the centre instead 
of at the sides, thus obviating the tendency of 
vehicles to slide down the haunches of the road 
towards the kerb. The gradient to the centre channel 
from the kerb need not exceed 1 in 40.” 

Whatever advantages or the reverse there may be 
in this plan, spectators on the pavement would no 
doubt prefer to see this sliding in the direction 
desired by the author, especially if the vehicles 
happened to be quick motor-cars going in opposite 
directions. 

The author is to be complimented on performing a 
tedious and uninteresting task for the general good. 

C. V. B. 

,4 Popular Guide to the Heavens. By Sir Robert S. 

Ball, LI..D., F.R.S. Pp. xii + 96; 83 plates 

(London: George Philip and Son, Ltd., 1905.) 

Price 15.9. net. 

This is a new edition of the “Atlas of Astronomy,” 
by the same author, which appeared in 1892, the 
revision having extended even to the title of the book. 
As before, star maps and pictures of the heavenly 
bodies are the chief feature, but in many cases 
drawings have been replaced by admirable reproduc¬ 
tions of some of the finest celestial photographs at 
present available. The star charts, comprising 
twelve maps indicating the aspect of the heaven’s 
in the different months, and twenty others showing 
much greater detail, are excellent in every respect, 
and will meet the needs of those making a first 
acquaintance with the stars as well as of those who 
may wish to observe interesting objects with tele¬ 
scopes of moderate aperture. A valuable feature in 
connection with the maps is an index to the planets, 
whereby the positions of these bodies in each month 
during the next fifty years may be approximately 
ascertained. A very complete guide to observations 
of the moon is also provided by the maps and cata¬ 
logues of lunar formations. ' So far, the book 
justifies its title, but the remaining parts give the 
impression of a scrap-book with pages still remaining 
to be filled, and pages which would have been filled 
differently by different owners. The sun, for 
example, is inadequately represented; the only photo¬ 
graph of a sun-spot which is given conveys no indica¬ 
tion of the dimensions of the spot, and there are no- 
illustrations of f acube or photographs in mono¬ 
chromatic light. A more serious omission, in a book 
which is styled a “ guide,” is the absence of all refer¬ 
ence to the modes of observing the sun, although 
careful drawings of the paths of spots at different 
times of the year are included. Again, there is an 
elaborate chart of the planet Mars, but nothing to- 
show what the planet looks like in an ordinary 
telescope. 
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